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' AMUSEMENTS THIS EVENING. 
Y ‘wGapEny OF MUSIC.—Favsr. 
OOTH'S THEATRE.—Tue Lire Ovxe 
UARE.—Tuz Baxxer’s Davonrar. 
oe, 'H-AVENUB THEATRE. —Tuno’ Tre Dance. 
pe Jrampanp THEATRE.—H. M, & Phearons, 








NICO HALL,Tus Miogers, Matinés 
RTZ GALLERY—Panmanas. 
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bran U1 Se panmnmemneaird report indicates 
r to-day, in this region, rainy, followed by 
_ tele weather, warm ' easterly winds and 
» Walling barometer, followed by rising barome ter 
—_—_———— 
tm e Democratic caucus of the House yes-. 
y took no definite action in regard to 
" the policy of the majority. Apparently, 
|. Shere is some feeling among the leaders 
_ Nhat -their ferocious >movement for a 
redress. of grievances” .is becoming a 
te elephant upon their. hands. It is 


fin st er thing . to stop the 


of Government , from -what it 
to be when they were vaporing 
a ‘bout it. in a vain attempt to frighten 
+ 0 Replions Renate, \ The moderate Mes- 
es of the President showed no signs of 
ving up the contest in advance, and the 
find it necessary to go through a 
deal of “consultation” before they 
‘the next step. « Mr. ; STEPHEMs,- of 
took occasion;in‘the caucus ‘to 
this view of the situation, which was 
instead of limiting itself to the sim- 
task of trying to rob the President of 
rweto power, the majority should abolish 
‘internal revenue taxes, and enact the 
through some beneficent change 
‘theeurrency, which, however, he did not 
define. It is unnecessary to say 
- Mhat this struck Mr. Ewina as an admirable 
z pshoendeg But the caucus was not ready. 
2 set on that or anything else, and con- 
oe itself with appointing a committee 
ee eee eee 
[SS 
_ / There are 30 Southern Demoerats in the 
- Benste, and 20 of them are Chairmen of 
Oypanerad ple ate And now Joun C. 
a Burcu, ot Sennonene, ne a ar a 

























































and ig’ made nema te I cen ch 
means in his power, the transfer ‘of 

millions a day of Governinent indebtedness, 
‘whieh, under his call for 5-20s, will mature 





| next month. a ‘Treasury is in en ex-. 


‘eéptionally strong position, and while its 


over the money market is far from a desira- 
ble element in general business, there can 
Been present at 
least, wisely exercised. 
ee centennemnrenenee 

Controller KELLY thinks that the Legis- 
lature cannot safely meddle with City sale- 
ries. ‘ This is a local matter, which ought 


they would exercise the power “‘ with due 
consideration for the interests involved.” 
That would depend altogether on the amount 
of influence exercised by Ke.iy and such 
as he on the regult, On his accession 
to office he gave the public some insight in- 
to the nature of the interests which he 
thought most worthy of consideration. In 
the provisional estiniates for 1877, agreed 
to before Mr. KxLiy’s entrance into the 
Controller’s office, the salary of Wiiuiam A. 
Borp, the Corporation Attorney, was 
fixed at $4,000; Kenty raised it 
to . $6,000. AutezrNon 8. SULLI- 
vax, the Public Administrator, was 
to be paid $4,000; he was raised to 
$5,000. E.D. Gate was down for $4,000; 
he got $5,000, THomas DUNLAP was al- 
lowed $4,000; he got $15,000, and so on 
through the clerical allowances of these and 
other favored attachés of Tammany’ Hall. 
Any powers of retrenchment committed to 
the Board of Apportionment ought to be 
exercised by a majority vote; otherwise Mr. 
KELLY may block the way. 
—___— 
« THE LESSON FROM LOUISIANA. 


% The suspension of all the New-Orleans 
banks is declared to be a precautionary 


{| measure merely, rendered expedient by a 


popular inclination toward panic as a result 
of two banking failures. So explained, the 
proceeding is intelligible, and according to 
current notions it may be considered pro- 
per. It is further understood that the 
failure of the Southern Bank; and of the 
Mechanics’ and ‘Traders’ Bank, which is 


.| regarded as the beginning of the trouble, 


was occasioned by the collapse of Louisiana 
‘eredit, the repudiating tendencies of a large 
proportion of its politicians, and the conse- 
quent tumble in State and local securities. ’ 
Whether the insolvent banks speculated in 
these securities on their own account, or 
whether they suffer from advances to specu- 
lating customers, holding these securities 
as collaterals, is a question that must be 
answered before full credence can be given 
to the statement that the run which the 
step now taken is intended to provide 
against was wholly unnecessary. If it 
be true that several of ,the banks have 
speculated in securities which seem likely 
to drop out of existence, we may fear that 
the actual failures will not be limited to 
two. If the embarrassments proceed from 
loans on stocks and bonds which Demo- 
cratic jobbery and mismanagement are fast 
making worthless, ten days’ suspension will 
not end the difficulty. The motive that im- 
pels the banks to make common cause in 
the presence of panic.is commendable 

enough. Moreover, the interval will enable. 
the solvent institutions to put. their re- 
sources into available shape and to obtain 
whatever succor may be. needful. . But on 
the supposition : that the } speculative re-: 
verses are wide-spread and | irremediable, it 
is clear that the first duty of the sound 
banks isto their own depositors and cus- 
tomers, and that the banks which are com-: 
promised, either by direct speculation or 
by indirect participation in the risk of spec- 
ulation, should be left to their fate. »In any 
event, these occurrences will be exceed- 
ingly disastrous to the business interests of 
New-Orleans, The ten days’ suspension of 
banking facilities represents but a small 
part of the strain to which the city and the 
State will be subjected. 

_ This experience was not required to es- 
tablish the relationship that exists between 
honest government and the welfare of finan- 
cial, institutions and; business generally. 
It serves, however, to point the moral of 
recent Louisiana politics, and to foreshadow 
causes of anxiety which, unfortunately, are 





ng between April 1 and 11, |. 


| power to exercise a controlling infinence 


to be subject to the control of the local 
authorities,” and he does not doubt ‘that 


be iahed 

DUGi or lesan ter wean ae 
too many of our States and municipalities 
may well be reminded, Congress is bad 
enough as a disturbing foree, but there are 
“half a dozen State I ‘and en un-, 


‘respective | 

path that has led Louisiana to difficulty and 
‘disgraey A teputliating State challenges 
attention ; repudiating municipalities pass 
unnoticed. And yet the question of muni- 
‘gipal default and repudiation involves in- 
finitely more, as regards the effect on cor- 
porate and individual interests, than is in- 
‘volved in the bankruptcy of . Louisiana. 
There is, of course, this substantial differ - 

ence: the ‘ereditors of @ State rely wholly 
on its integrity—the law does not afford 
them legal redress; the creditors of 9 mu-- 
nicipality may lope for the help of Federal 
courts, The immediate effects, however, 

are alike disastrous, with the certainty that 
municipal repudiation touches directly the 
pockets of a very large portion of the com- 
munity, There are Western Legislatures, 
too, which indirectly pander to the notion 
that debtors only should be favored while 
creditors may be punished, Indiana, Illi- 
nois, Missouri supply fresh legislative ex- 
amples of indifference to the sanctity of 
contrasts, and ef a readiness to curtail the 
rights of ereditors. These circumstances 
justify uneasiness. They: will ultimately 
react upon the communities that tolerate 


them. 
 iaiaeebreesiteleaeateenaeremermened 


TWO ELECTION CASES. 


Mr, McManon, Democratic member from 
Ohio, assumed an‘air of outraged virtue the 
other day, when he presented the petition of 
twenty- 
cinnati asking that investigation into the 
right of Messrs, BorTeErRworTH and Youne 
be had. Mr. MoManon thought that the 
sacred right of petition should be respected. 
Mr. Burrgerwort#s, in the First Ohio Dis- 
trict, and Mr. Youne, in the Second, Re- 
publicans both, hold certificates of election 
as Representatives from those districts. 
There is no contest by Mr. Sayizer, the de- 
feated Democratic candidate in the First 
District, and none by Mr. Goss, who was 
defeated by Mr. Youne. Yet certain crafty 
persons in Cincinnati, as if perfectly aware 
that the: Democratic majority in Congress 
only needed a shadow of an excuse to ex- 
elude a Republican, concocted a fraudulent 
petition alleging fraud, and accompanied by 
equally fraudulent affidavits. As Mr. Krirer 
remarked in the course of the debate on this 
subject, there are 300,000' citizens in Cin- 
cinnati; yet there were only twenty-three 
names attached to the so-called petition 
against the claimsof Messrs. BUTTERWORTH 
and YounaG; only twenty-three names si 
to a document charging the gravest crimes 
upon the two Republican members-elect, 
and upon the Federal officers of election. 
One of the counts in this indictment was 
that BurreRworTH and Youne, ‘‘ in per- 
son, openly purchased votes and bribed 
qualified electors,” and that certain Govern- 
ment officers openly used money to cor- 
rupt voters.” 

It should be remembered that this state- 
ment was entirely novel. . No such charge 
had ever been heard of until the ‘‘ twenty- 
three prominent citizens” of Cincinnati 
suddenly appeared in the , protest above 
mentioned. Mr. McoManon undoubtedly 
knew just how much weight to attach to 
the business, yet he had the impudence to 
stand up in the House and demand that the 
petition, with its long train of misstatements 
and slanders, should be printed in fullin the 
Record, . Fortunately, after a long debate, 
the motion was forced over into unfinished 
business, and the Democracy were spared 
the disgrace of making a { great ; . fraud 
a matter of record, It'> has * since 
been satisfactorily ascertained that 
the whole affair.was‘a Democratic fraud. 
Most of the names affixed to the petition 
were mere inventions, and some of them, 
were signed by reputable men who were 
‘tricked into affixing their signature vy: false 
pretenses. The very basis of Mr.: McMa- 
HON’s plea that the petition of the ‘‘twenty- 
three prominent citizens” should receive 
the serious attention of the House was a bald 
forgery. ,And Mr. .McoManow should have 
known it. ‘It was his business to know it, 
unless be | desires to advertise himself as a 
blunderer. - And he has confessed his blun- 
‘der by turning the affair into a pretext for 
‘assaulting the United States Election laws. 

: In this case, undoubtedly, party feeling in- 
Sieneed the Democrats who argued in favor 
of taking formal steps toward invalidating 
the elections of Messrs. Burrerworts and 


| Youne, . The Democratic majority in the 


House is not so large that the members of 


it to mere considerations of right and justice.’ 
Even when their majority was 


larger than 
0 pts crisp eo tis 





* prominent citizens ” of Cin-, 


that party can afford to sacrifice any part of | 


r ie ge ae 









have nds ee eoste and the 
seized upon as a mighty affair, ‘worth a 


'| place in the daily record of the House, and 
to be held as athreat over the heads of hon- 
est men. Legal evidence condemning one | 


of their own number as a contemptible pre- 

tender is calmly brushed aside without 

comment. ‘This is the sort of reform given 

us by the Democracy after many years of 
in @ minority. 


MODIFIED PROTECTION. 

2 The documents which are issued from 
time to time from the office of the Industrial 
League, at Philadelphia, usually indicate 
| pretty cleatly the prevailing sentiments 
and purposes of the leading protectionists 
of this country. It might seem to many 
that fluctuations in opinion were not to be 
looked for in this quarter, and that the ar- 
ticles of the protectionist faith held ten 
years ago would still be, even to the letter 
and punctuation, the code of to-day. But 
the last official statement of the league, 
which was promulgated a few days since, 
indicates that the Pennsylvania school of 
political economy finds it necessary to mod- 
ify its teachings to suit the changing condi- 
| tions of the times. It is true that the varia- 
tions are not material, and are of little 
practical worth in the effect they would 
have upon the present tariff of this coun- 
try; but judged from the stand-point of 
theory, the départure from the rigid prin- 
ciples of the past involves serious conse- 
quences. We have been repeatedly 
told by the professors of this dogma 
that ‘it was one of almost universal 
application, and was the only road in which 
anation could travel that wished to devel- 
op its latent natural resources, But this 
latest revision of principles shows that this 
doctrine must be accepted conditionally ; 
and that protection, in order to succeed, 
must cover a country of varied soils and 
climates. In a word, the only country 
on. the globe which is naturally fitted for 
this industrial scheme is the United States. 
But. what is the cause of this new revyela- 
tion? Nothing more than the fear that 
the Dominion of Canada will adopt the Cus- 
toms which American protectionists have 
been for years proclaiming to be the pana- 
cea for all industrial ills. The Pennsyl- 
vania philosophers eannot very well ignore 
their past utterances, and distinctly state 
that protection is only a partial truth, but 
when it comes to a Canadian application of 
it they say: ‘It must be admitted, how- 
ever, that the smallness of her population 
and of her home markets, the exclusively 
northern character of her productions, in 
contrast with the almost unlimited variety 
of ours, and the immense extent and ex- 
pensiveness of her Customs line, render 
her an unfavorable subject for a separate 
experiment.” 

We have not quoted the above description 
for the purpose of finding fault with it, for 
the reasoning is sound and forcible; but it 
must not be forgotten that those who are 
now making this plea have always hitherto 
argued in the other direction. To show how 
much is contained in these admissions, the 
change in front may be expressed in the fol- 
lowing manner: A country should have 
more than 5,000,000 inhabitants before 
protection to home industries can be wisely 
insisted upon ; itshould also have an extended 
home cet, which would, of course, come 
with an imerease in wealth and population, 
and besides having a small frontier, it must 
also have contrived to introduce variety into 
its productions prior to the establishment of 
a protective tariff. Now, we are greatly in 
error if these prerequisites, with the excep- 
tion of the boundary line, have not hitherto 


follow the establishment of the system itself. 
If'a country is great and wealthy, with di- 


is «there « of legislation ' to, guard the 
interests of its producers; and if 5,000,- 
000 consumers are too few, what should the 
number of them be to make the protective 
system an assured success ¥> But beyond 
this, as many of our readers doubtless re- 


poverty of Canada, used to be s favorite 
illustration of the late Mr. Greezr when 
arguing on this subject ; and with the ardor 
of a disciple of an uncorrupted faith, he 
would have denounced the. idea; that a 
country must be virtually beyond the need 
as Cems DOlere a Pree es eee 
itself. 

The cause for this present eiange’ of 
opinion, which makes theoretical nonsense 
of a great part of the protectionist litera-« 
ture of the past half century, is not diffi- 
| cult to discover.. The; manufacturers of 
this country, as well as the large dealers in 
| merchandise, are beginning to realize that 
Se as parece daa 


be 





on which represent nobody and nothing, is 


been urged as results which were sure to, 


versified industries, what earthly need 


member, the disastrous effects of free trade, 
as shown in the slow growth and material’ 
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son may be made to do while in that state, 
It is but little more than a quarter of a cen- 
coe ee ae of itinerant Ameri- 
styling themselves ‘Professors 
of of, Bastro-Bistogy, ” startled, London by 
boldly asserting their power ‘to 
subjagate the most, determmed will, 
paralyze the strongest muscles, pervert 
the evidence of the senses, déstroy the 
memory of eventhe most familiar things 
or of ‘the most recent occurrences, induce 
obedience to any command, or make the 
individual believe himself transformed into 
any one else.” The'setret of this wondrous 
‘influence was known only to themselves. 
Asa part of the modux operandi, the 
subject was required to gaze steadily 
ata small disk of zinc and copper held in 
his hand, “so as to concentrate the electro- 
magnetic action.” Whatever may have 
been thought of the pretensions of these 
men, their performances were certainly re- 
markable, and were witnessed by large and 
amazed audiences, In 1861, Dr. Brain, a 
Scoteh surgeon, who had been making in- 
vestigations somewhat akin to these mat- 
ters, set to work tosolve the mystery, and 
he soon. proved that the phenomena 
were not due to any special quali- 
ties possessed by the disks §6f azine 
and copper, but. simply to the fixed look of 
the subject and the entire abstraction of 
his.attention. Carrying his investigations 
still farther, he found that by modifying 
the method of fixing the attention,a far 
more perfect control might be obtained 
over the subject, and that a condition of 
somnambulism might be artificially induced. 
This state of artificial somnambulism was 
called by him hypnotism. It is produced 
by the subject keeping a fixed gaze for sev- 
eral minutes consecutively on a bright ob- 
jeet placed somewhat above and in front of 
the eyes, at so short a distance that the 
convergence of their axes upon it is aceom- 
’ panied with a sense of effort amounting to 
pain. 

In hypnotism, as in ordinary somnambu- 
lism, the subject appears to. be in a pro- 
found sleep. On awakening he has no re- 
membrance of anything that has occurred 
in the hypnotic condition, although’ when 
he goes again into this state the train of 
thought of the previous one may be taken 
up and continued uninterruptedly, The 
hypnotized person becomes subject in an 
extraordinaty degree to the influence of ex- 
ternal suggestion directing the current of 
his thought and his action. He acquires 
the power of incredible concentration. 
“The whole man appears to be given 
to each perception.” His passions may 
be aroused and his emotions con- 
trolled by -words or through his mus- 
cular sense. His mind may be acted upon 
through impressions communicated from! 
the body, and he may thus be made to act 
in accordanee with the attitude or pos- 
ture in which heis placed. ‘‘ Dou ble his 
fist,” says Dr. GartH Witxrnson, “ and 
pull up his arm, if you dare, for you will 
have the strength of your. ribs rudely tested. 
Put him on his knees'and clasp his hands ; 
and the saints and devotees of 
the artists will pale before the 
trneness of his devout actings.” Dr. Car- 
PENTER mentions a case of which he was a 
witness. The arm of the ulist 
being brought into the position of striking 
a blow, the idea of fighting was at once 
aroused and put into immediate exe- 
eution. The blow chanced to fall 
upon a ~- second somnambulist, who 
was quick to. defend himself against 
the unexpected, and unprovoked attack. 
The two began to belabor each other with 
such energy that it was only with the great- 
est difficulty that they ‘were separated. 
They continued to utter furious denun- 
ciations against one another until, by « 
little discreet manipulation of their mus- 
eles, they were calmed and put in a good 
humor. 

By assuring the somnambulist that he can 
easily do what he is called upon to try, his 
will ean be so concentrated that he will per- 
form feats of strength and skill that are en- 
tirely beyond his natural powers. In this 
wey an extraordinary degree of power can 
be thrown into any set of muscles. Dr. 
CARPENTER saw Dr. Brat  experi- 
ment«xon a imen who, in his 
ordinary condition, was so weak physically 
thathe would not venture to lift 20 pounds. 
Being somnsmbulized, and assured that a 
‘quarter of a hundred weight was as light as 
a r, he took it up with his little finger 
vend swung it around.his head with the 
| greatest ease. On another occasion he lifted’ 
Seng oe with one finger. onenuenar 
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“the. curative powers of hypnotism 

experimented upon: 
‘Ithas been shown that the pulsations of the 
heart and the respiratory movements may 


be thus accelerated or retarded, and 
various secretions may be altered, 
both in quantity and quality. The 


velous phenomena have been produced 
through artificial somnambulism. These 
phenomena, as- explained by Dr. Carpen- 
TER, are. due to ‘‘the entire engrossment 
of the mind with whatever may be for the 
time the object of its attention” and its 
passive receptivity for any notion that may 
be suggested to it. 


‘ _—_———— 

Many of the out-of-town newspapers are ex- 
pressing surprise at the orderly character of St. 
Patrick's Day in this City. The fact has caused a3 
much surprise here as anywhere, and is a hopeful 


sign for the future peace of the Metropolis. St Pat. | 


tiek’s Day used to be little less than a public nuisance, 

and was regarded'with more or less aversion and ap- 

prehension by all our native inhabitants. The entire 
business of the City had to be suspended, that the 
immense procession of the sons of Erin, with all 
thelr kindred, friends, and acquaintances, including 

ehiidrea and infants, amounting to the entire Irish 

population, born and by descent, within a radius of 
20 miles, with the City Hall as‘a centre, might oe- 
eupy, for the greater part of the day, all the princi- 
pal streets. During the procession there were the 

inevitable number of disturbances and rows, and, 
after its dismissal, fighting and bloodshed became, of 
course, the order of the evening and night all over 
town. Hardly anybody ventured out with the least 
sense of security when Sr, PATRICK wasto be com- 
memorated; forthe saint being eminently pacific, 

his worshipers thought to show their devotion to his 
memory by being as belligereut and brutal as possi- 
ble. Nothing has created more prejudice against 
our Irish fellow-citizens than the manner in which 
they were wont to celebrate the 17th of March ; 
and they were certainly encouraged to abuse their 
very liberal privileges by the infamous ring.of poli- 
ticians who so largely depended on their habit of 
voting early and voting often. It would appear 
that the counsels of the better class of Irish, 
who have always opposed, though to no purpose, the 
lawlessness of their ignorant and irresponsible coun- 
trymen, are at last exercising their influence, and 
that the entire race who have made their hofne here 
are beginning to see the impolicy of their past be- 
havior. Let us hove that we have had the last dis- 
graceful St. Patrick’s Day in the- Metropolis. If it 
should prove s0, we may dare to believe that what 
has been called, not without justice, the worst-gov- 
erned City in the worid, is actually entering upon 
an era of reform, which no city under the san more 
imperatively needs. 








Among the most famous of the world’s walk- 
ing matches are some of those recorded in military 
history, where the. obstacles of heavy burdens and 
dificult ground were added to those of time and 
space. The march of the heavily-armed Spartans in 
490 B. C., from Laceds mon to Marathon, covering 
150 miles of almost roadless country in three days, 
would have earned hich commendation in an age of 
sporting papers. The Consul. Nzeo’s march to the 
Metaurus, to surprise the Carthaginians, (201 B.O.,) 
lasted two days and a night, with the slightest pos- 
sible intermission; the soldiers taking food from the 
hands of the country people, and eating it as they 
went. HAaNNIBAL's retreat from Zama upon OUar- 
thage brought him to Andrumetum, 63 miles dis- 
tant. between dawn and nightfall, the pursaing Ro- 
mans accomplishing the same. distance in even less 
time. Casar’s Tenth Legion achieved a ‘parallel 
feat in Gaul, while in heavy marching order. The 
Bernese Swiss, when summoned to aid those of 
Soleurein repelling an invasion, are said to have 
answered the cal] so promptly that the newly-baked 
loaves which they carried with them were barely 
cold on arrival, FREpERIOK the Great, on the hot- 
test. day of the terrible Sammer of 1760, had a kind 
of race with Marshai DAUx for the oceupation of an 
important post, both armies making such speed that 
200 Prussians and 300 Austrians dropped dead on 
the line of march from sheer exhaustion. Frep- 
ERICK’S younger brother, Hewny, during the same 
war, marched for fifty hours, with only three inter- 
vening halts, Napotzon’s “Old Guard" repeat- 
edly made 60 miles ina day during the great cam- 
paign of 1813; and one of the Russian regiments in 
Central Asia is stated, on good authority, to have 
accomplished 78. The similar exploits achieved 
during the Indian mutiny of 1857, and the Amer- 
fean civil war of 1861-5, are too well known to need 
repetition. 





As Americans have somehow won the reputa- 
tion of being the most speculative people in exist- 
ence, a resistance on their part of a temptation in 
this direction to which others have yielded ought to 
be duly set down to’ theireredit. Aninstance of this 
kind ean be found by comparing the English methods 
of.carrying on the marine insurance business with 
those followed in. this country. The fandamental 
idea of underwriting is to protect an owner of prop- 
erty from loss; but with the managers of quite a 
number of the transatlantic offices this principle has 
been lost sight of ina desire to increase the volume 
of business, and then, of course, the transactions be- 
come nothing more than gambling. These opera- 
tions are brought about in the following manner: A 
ship or steamer is overdue, and the chances of her 
ever arriving are considered doubtful. Thereupon a 
number of persons take out policies of insurance 
upon fictitious portions of her cargo—in other words, 
those effecting the insurance often have neither 
owndrship nor interest in the vessel or her contents. 
The rates of premium charged for such risks are 
always high, and, should the ship arrive. even ina 
disabled condition, those holding this pretended insa- 
rance are debarred from making any partial claim ; 
bat, in the eveat of a total loss, they can sometimes 
get back an amount equal to.three or fourtimes their 
outlay in buying a policy. It need hardly be said 
that such contracts are illegal, and that it is within 
the power of the managers of marine companies to 
refuse to pay those who hold policies of this kind ; 
but the business is, on the whole, so profitable to the 
eompanies that those that are enzaged in it are not 
at all disposed to forfeit their chances of future pat- 
ronage by taking advantage of the rights which the 
law accords to them, Thas, in consequence of the 
loss of s steamer on the coast of Africa not long 
since, the English companies insuring her are said to 
have paid out to policy-holders more than twice the 
value of the vessel and her cargo. We are happy to 
be able to say that this form of speculative mania 
has not yet exhibited iteelf tn this country. 
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The denial by the Supreme Court of the 

Witxenson’s appeal 

of death by shooting will call atten- 
to the fact that the laws 6f Utah give, and are 
the only laws now anywhere existing which 
re, to the condemned a choice as to the death: 
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the subject, he couid scarcely have bee iznorant | 
that French case in which the eyes of a victint of 
the deadly machine turned toward a by = 

called the name of thelr former owner. And if, 
is more likely, he had lost his head by the a: 
Siete hg alpen. have bea eves vale: aac 
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proves that the time has gone by when a mode of 
death can conferinfamy; the disgrace attaches to 
the performance of the shameful act, and not at all 
to the modeof itsexpiation. It istruethat, although _ 
here are many hangings in the United States, they are mw 
yet so evenly distributed among so large a number 
of Sheriffs that scarcely any of these are more than 
amateurs. But a man who survived the rudest 
form of hanging by a mob of lynchers bas duscribed — 
his sensations as being almost enviable, so that ft is ‘ 
possible that to he skillfully hanged is unalloyed 
pleasure. And it is so impossible tosay what in 
sane hopes of life a eondemned man may have, 
WILKENSON may have basea a choltein favor 
hanging on the belief, at one time quite general, ti 
electricity will revive a man killed by hang 
Grorcs Wasutverox, whose exéeution Wi 
strangely enough, reported on the birthday ¢ 
namesake, certainly thought so, anti left his body 
the doctors, in the hope of a renewed life. 
electricity, inhalations of oxygen, and transfasion of — 
blood all failed. It must be said, however, that § 
strong shock applied directly to the body of the 
brain did cause contortions of his face and s slight ¥: 
movement of his extremities ; but they ony dis ‘ 
tantly resembled the moyement of life, not s Si 
of which existed or could be rekindied by all the bas ¢ . 
sources of modern medicine. : 


















































+ In the course of his lecture before the Acade- 
my of Sciences, the other night, on the ‘‘Interior of 
the Earth,” Prof. Jonn S. Newseerr furnished @ 
eurious instance of how the latent self-contradie « 
tions of a theory may escape the acutest intellect, 

In order to meet the mathematical deductions of Sit 
Wituram THompson and Prof, Evans Hopxtns, 
that the solid crust of the earth cannot be as thin aa. 
the old Platonists argued, say from 20 # 50 miles, 
Prof. NEWBERRY calls attention to the compressi- 
bility of gaseous and molten matter, and argues that 
the substratum beneath the crust fs probably of 2, 
pasty consistency. This hypothesis disposed very = Min tees 
cleverly of the mathematical objections raised by Sit br. ad 
WILLiaM, and explains the phenomena of voleaniem ~ 
(voleanic eruptions and pressure) in 4 very simple 
manner. But, unfortunately, in another part of his 
lecture, Dr. NEWBERRY finds it necessary to account 
for the construction of the crust of the earth as the 
molten matter beneath it grows less in. volume’ in 
the process of cooling: and here, forgetting that the 
state of compression in the imprisoned gasés implies 
& power to expand the moment the pressure is re 
moved, he takes the ground that the vacuum created 
by cooling can only be extinguished by contractionot 
the external envelope ; whereas, upon the theory he 
has previously advanced, it should be immediately 
extinguished by the expansion of compressed gases. io 
Now, the question that naturally arises here is@ | 7 
very simple one. Ifthe phenomenon of enormous ~ 
pressure, such as is observed in volcanoes and gey~ 
sers, isto be accounted for by the interior of the 
éarth being a compressed molten and gaseous mass, 
then the successive contractions of the crust must 
be referred to some other cause than the lessened 
volume of the mass; forthe extraordinary pressure 
presumed by the theory of heated gases in a state of 
compression would immediately fill any yacaum by 
expansion of the gases to their normal volame, 
This paradox is not one that originated with Prof. 
NEWBERRY, and he is not responsible for the contra- 
diction it presents to the average inteliect. It has, 
on the contrary, been the received method of geol- 
ogists for years to explain voleanoes by reference to 
the pressure of a molten mass, and the contraction 
ofthe crust py lack of such pressure. _ Evidently,’ 
the one explanation or the other is unsound; pres 
gure and lack of pressure cannot exist together 
within the same space at the same time. 











CONNECTICUT LEGISLATION. 
—_——_—— 
PASSAGE OF A BILL FOR THE BELL-PUNCE 
SYSTEM FOR LIQUOR SALES—THE DEFECT: 
IVE CAPITOL DOME PIERS. 

Harrrorp, March 20,—The House to-day De. 
passed the bill requiring bell-punches to be used by vg 
the bar-keeprs of the State. It provides a tax of 24 
eents on esch glass of liquor and 1g cent on cath glass 
of beer. Inthe progress of the debate it was said 
that the estimated revenne would be $116,000, 
taking as a basis approximate total receipts daily 
from liquor sales of $13,750, and. from beer of 
$2,720. But this figuring was on a percentage 
on gross sales and not on each. gines, and 
was manifestly incorreet, though it was not discov- 
ered. Ifthe estimate of receipts is correct, the tax 
on sales by the giass, assuming liquor to average 10 
cents a glass and beer 5 cents, would amount 
yearly to $1,072,444 from liquor and $114,880 
from beer, the tax setually being 25 per cent. on 
gross sales of liquor and 10 per cent. on beer. The 
bill provides that the punch to be adopted shall be 
selected by a commission to be appointed by the 
Governor. The Senate will take action to-morrow. 

The Special Committee on the Safety of the Capitol 
Dome = made its report to-day, concluding as fol 
lows: “ Upon earefal consideration of the whole mat 
ter, we think that while the evidence shows that the 
chief and almost the entire direct responsibility for 
the defectsin the dome piers falls upon the decease¢ 
Superintendent Brown, who, without any aathority a 3 
from the commission, the gs o 
engineer, insisted on the change from good 
to worthless, lime mortar in laying stone 
the character we have described. We 
also of the opinion that, considering all the Bed 
stances in which he was placed, a 
the contract under which he worked, M 
was bound to have 
the Superintendent had any aut 
superiors for making the ext 
proper I a teetonamniren Renee 

rem 

> capone such authority, we think 

+ Bear peg act vtn he knew was not on 
bad work on the piers, un 

sion had been consulted or had given 
the chi ™ Mr. Batterson has pores 
ment for publieation controverting the 
taken by the committee. 
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JAMES BLACK HODGSEIN. ea a 

James Black Hodgskin died suddenly andum =~ 
expectedly at his residence, corner of Clinton and — 
Carroll streeta, Brooklyn, yesterday snaenigpetek 
was born in London in 1831, and was consequently . 
in nis forty-eighth year. His father was one of the 
leading political economists of Great Britain, having 


with the raik of Post Captain. His motner 
living In London at the age of 86. Mr. 


City of Eberhard Faber & Co. th great en! pone 
manufacturers, whose head. penthouse us! 
and remained with them several years. Su im 
ly he went into the banking business in Wall-stree§ 
under the firm name of Randall, Hodgskin & Hope 
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